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Secretary Hobby congratulates Chairman McElroy in presence of Commissioner Brownell 


National and State Action for Conferences on Education 


held in each State. 


"| HOPI if [ this vear a conterence on 
atio al conterence 
| hese | I Preside 


nt kisenhower. in 


1954. state f the L nion message. started 
betterment of edu 


making educational 


mentioned his plan lol 
State conte es and i follow-up national 
nlerence f pointing out that the Na 
isa whe not preparing teachers o1 
fast enough to keep up 

in our population. 
explanation of his 
The proposed national 
preparatory State contet 
s will be {t important steps toward 
tain} effective nationwide 


recoenitior 


these , ind toward recommend 


the vest solutions and remedies 


Accept e call of the 


meetings 


President for 
and for 
holding 


third (¢ ongress provided 


inds tf ne detray the cost of 
them. the Eighty 
S/OUL000 FT the State conferences and ap- 
oved W hit 
ould be 


and 


House Conterence on 


t.ducat broadly 


represen- 


tative of educators other interested 
citizens from all parts of the Nation 

to consider and report to the President on 
significant and pressing problems in the 


held ot educ ition.” 


As soon as the Congress enac ted its le ris- 


lation. the President and the Secretary ol 


Health. kducation, and Welfare. Oveta Culp 


Hobby. sent letters to the State and Terri 
torial 


Kdueation S. M 


munications to the Chief State School Oth 


Governors. and Commissioner of 


Brownell addressed com- 


cers. to educational organizations. and to 


other leaders throughout the country. in 


forming them of the action and urging 


thei cooperation 


lo the Governors the President wrote. 
“With this opportunity to know the tacts 
and understand the problems, | am con 


vineced that the peo ile of the United States 


vill develop programs of effective action 
onviction that | ask you to 
about the 


It is with this ¢ 


join with me in bringing most 


eh. widespre ad. and concerted study 
\mericat 
of their educational problems. The study 


make 


immediate and 


that the people have ever made 


is necessary. | believe. to citizens 


realize the importance of 


continued actien if we are to have agencies 


that contribute to a well-educated nation.’ 
“| share the President’s conviction.” said 
Hobby. “that 


ean be tremendously helpful in solving the 


secretary these conferences 
grave and complex educational problems 
which face Americans across our land. 

The conference plan recognizes that one of 
this land 


the streneths of the schools in 


is their closeness to the people, with the 


responsibility for education restit vith 
the States and local communities The 
ultimate goal.” she said, “is more than to 
supply more huildings and teachers. im 
portant as they are It is to prepare your 


peo] le in every wat possible to meet the 


increasins comple xities of today world 


Commissioner Brownell also « mphasized 


the primary importance of State autonomy 


and responsibility in educational matters 


He said that in this appraisal of educational 


State conferences and 


bed 


with 


problems through the 
the national conference to follow the 
eral ( seeks to 
out interferin Phe 


the Ch 


rovernment assist 


Commissioner told 


ief State School Othecers “that while 


your own conditions and problem itd cle 
termine the 


erences 


nature of yvour conterence and 


ls it seeks to achieve. the State Co 
fille t mea 
White House 


Is Ccooperalive 


will contribute in the 
ure lk thie success «of the 
thers 


Conterence pt wided 


thinki ind action on our educational 
problen 
Commissioner Brownell further explained 
that the development of purposes and pro 
cedures of the White House 
he held November 30, 


responsibility of a Conference Committee 


(onterence to 
before 1955. is the 
to be appointed by the President. 
Announcement of the appointment of Neil 
H. Mcklroy. President and Director of the 


Procter & Gamble Co.. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 


i7 











to serve as Cha MH 
{ erel ‘ ( ! ! 2 
- 
tarv Hobl () H 
he ’ | I 
lel ha l 
\ i lead 
ha 
‘ ; ! 
! 1 ¢ 
\ e Hou { t 
7 | 
} ’ } 
I] nd 
\Ir. Vekh Ce F 
c’ie lion | ( i | |) ial ! 4 
erve as Direct White H 
et ee ee , p Clint Pace, Director of White House Conference on 
: , Education 
at oath ot rihiee im ¢ ! | 
ells ollice the same ad { TeSS 
: reed essmen to varticipale in the pro 
| det Secretary | be i | | 
ed conferences on education Lead 


Welfare, Nelson A. Rock other o | 
cles the I] ashi fon Re port news 
cialis of the Departine \) hed I 
the Chamber of Commerce 
ind representative ) l ua 
| VES anit Cues re port to educ a 


lion in educ ilio 
ttee throughout — the l nited 


Formerly on th lal ia 7 j 
. ile I ed attention on the conterences 
itl Vews, \Ir. Pace ‘ dire ( 
: \\ iy. (ari kxecutive secretary ol 
thi Southwe I it ional I ‘ . . 
Education Association, re- 
tional Catizens ¢ thie 
rmed wort of the NEA of the State 


School from [95] int ) { \ 
di \ te H e contlerences on educatior 


is White House Confer Pir to. | 
' ; He se ial mailings of material on the 
ational Catizens Ca. ences 
; : | rie o all State secretaries of edu 
eitizen mterest ane ! i} hou ‘ 
: inization He said. “I urge 
lor th olution of scl 1 +} 
. : ‘ n rs ot your association to 
improvement of educat \] 
‘ take i! nterest in the progran 
Vins. Pace have bee © 
: I recommendations of the 
hurch work in Dalla 
» ( { Mm ¢ ucat 
ait ré pormse to the | 
fe : By the time this issue of School Life 
t il tt! _ le a] \ 
Tr : i \ hy eaders plans will be well unde 
t ae oy ecdtucatl ) t 
f States tor the State conte 
| I | repli were re ' 
lal reports indicated that Con- 
imniwvations fileri } i j : 
ctv ! \\ i hin ton and W voming State 
mula ive Amor 
| nam te ees would be held late in Noven 
were the Linerical { 
| i has si hed iled its conterence 
r ie wher Kd iti \ I , 
: i) ember! 
eration of “Teacher tl \ iti | 
, . } [> | QOS te 
i i dent call in his 1954 state of 
(Childho a hau , = 
sage tor State conterences o1 
\ ciation for H e | 
pressing prob ems is peing an 
onal Catholic Well ( rem f . J 
\ ered. By the end of 1955 all States wil 
ttional Council of lee t Sci »| 
) ybal have held such conferences to 
the New Eneland As il Colle 
, u issess the critical problems of the schools 
and Secondatr Schools i i the ¢ mn | \ ; 
‘ ry inp 4 levces heir reports to the White 
(;irls , ‘ ‘ 
' House Conference on Education will doubt- 
\t a meeting in San Francisco, Calil less represent the greatest inventory of ed- 


ucational problems and progress ever made 


Joun H. Lioyp. 


early in October, the Education Committee 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States in the Lnited States 





Some Major Problems 

in American Education 

Which the Conferences 
May Consider 


TH! BASIC CONCERNS IN EDUCATION 


to which America e devoti | 
me. thought, and « { { ma 
il rries: Providi du tion to meet 
day s needs for the { { 

mcciety: maintalts adeq <u 


{ well-prepared t 


suildings and equipme nna e¢ 
tion: organizing educatio 
experience suggests that the P 
ireas are toremost in the attentive rs 
ition of Americans terested in improv 


ne education. 


14. Providing Education To Meet the 
Needs of Individuals and of a kree 
Society 

What are the bases for deciding what 

education should be? 

What should education accomplish ? 

Who shall be educated and to what ex 

tent? 

What shall be the educational respon- 

sibilities of the home, school, church, 

libraries, and other neighborhood agen- 
cies, institutions, and instructional 
media ? 

B. Enlisting and Maintaining an Ade- 
quate Supply of Well-Prepared 
Teachers 

How can the status of the profession be 

improved to attract and retain greater 

numbers of able persons? 

What preparation is needed by those 

who teach? 

How can teachers be used most effec- 

tively? 

C. Providing School Buildings and 
Equipment 

What are the needs for elementary, sec- 

ondary, and higher education? 

How will the costs be cared for? 

How can the greatest efficiency and 

economy he effected? 

D. Financing Education 

What are the respective responsibilities 

of families, industry, localities, State 

and Federal Government for elemen- 
tary, secondary, vocational, higher, 
adult, professional education? 

What changes are needed to provide 

adequate education ? 

For example, property valuations, tax 

and bond limits, State funds for build- 

ings and operation, sources of revenue? 

Kk. Organizing Education 

What changes in organization § are 

needed to improve educational effec- 

tiveness in individual schools, school 
districts, or the States’ higher educa- 
tion? 

How can the public and the professional 

staff relate their activities most efli- 

ciently? 

What is the proper role of the local 

school district, the State, and the Fed- 


eral Government in education? 
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Teaching Is An 
Attractive CAREER 


Consultant in Teacher Education 


by Earl Anderson 


Office of Education, U. $. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Fi 
- “ 
Pt 


EK ACHING in the elementary and second- 
is offers unusual opportunities 
seeking at- 


f vO eoDIe vho are now 


Information on the re- 


ts for and the duties and oppor- 


tunity f teachers is here presented, 


What Is Teaching? 


| essentially a job ol helpin 


ind develop into healthy. 


aL row 


DI elf-directed citizens who can man 


n affairs effectively. get alone 


in t I ily and neighbors. and de 


industrious habits. and 


tandings which will help them 

l im satisfaction trom lhite 
ihe other side of the coin 

If the students learn because 


is teaching If 


then the 


they there 


satisfactory 


is Ul 
i Ss salistactory, If there is no 
there is no teaching. no mat 
wher is doing. Since teach 
roups. most of the teacher's 


yup leadership. group manag 


» coordination 


| hers who are counseling stu- 
if eg irding vocational choices 


| help in this article on teach- 


iT 1s life \ ork ( oples ol the 


irtict iv be obtained from the 
Supel tendent of Documents. U. S. 
Gove nent Printing Office. Wash 
ington. D.C. 

Or 6-month leave of absence from Ohio State 


where he is professor of education. 


What Different Kinds of Work Are 
There in Teaching? 


The prospective teacher should become 
acquainted with the great variety of duties 
that may be found in different positions mn 


| he 
month old 


teaching work ranges trom the teach 


ing of 18 children in nursery 


teaching of advanced gradu 


=/ hools to the 


ate students in universities. There ar 

of night classes for adult workers 

of the deaf, of the blind, 

rf the Teach 
| 


ing of classes in physical education. indus 


tear he rs 


of slow learners. 


and « physically handicapped 


trial arts. music. art and trade programs Is 


quite different from that in the usual courses 


in mathematics or languages. from that of 


" l 


leading dis I So iety s problems oO 


from that of directing a group in apprecia 
tion ot music or art 

In the teaching of some subjects. the 
activity of the individual student is the cen 
ter of the teaching process: in others the 


yroup operates as an organiz d unit in 


problem solving cial studies teachet 
will normally talk more than the teacher of 
typing. alihough the good social studies 
teacher will increasingly put the responsibil 
itv for class direction and class activities 
upon the students. 
Some teachers with several years of cla 

experience are engaged 


vartly or wholly in duties as supervisor. as 
} | j 


room teat hing 


sistant principal, principal, superintendent. 
counselor. director of guidance. or business 


manager. . 


What Qualifications Are Needed? 
The the 


personal qualities essential in working ef- 


competent teacher must have 











ordet! to help 


students in 


“ ith 


fectively 


them gain as much valuable learning as pos 


sible from their school experiences. This 
means that one must enjoy workin with 
peopl and heineg of service to them I he 


teacher must be interested in learning, eager 


to tind ideas and wavs of 


thin 


new new 


etiective 
his 


the values which the students are ob 


and in the planning 


organizing of program He must lx 
alert to 
taining in his class and facile in directing 


their activities. Beyond everything else. a 
teacher must be honest with his students and 
; dealings with 


idds much to 


impartial and interested in | 
then \ 


a teacher s etlectiveness 


Pood sense of hum | 


Peaching is fundamentally salesmanship 


ina higher meaning of the word. Inaser 

the pupils are the teachers customers 

Kn edge. attitude, skills, and idea ure 
the teacher's stock in trade. Learning ts 

the act of purchase by the pupil-customer } 
Che successful salesman must have enthu | 
asn personal attractiveness, thorough 


knowledge of what he is trving to sell kill 


eeting objection ind indifference 


le ad the 


i! a 


ability to customer to do the things 


that he wants him to do, the knack of prats 
in it the right time. and the ability to 
make_easy a task that at first glance seen 


These are of the traits that 


¢ ssential toa cood lear hing perso! 


ality. One who has them will find teaching 


enjovable. One who does not have them 
will find teaching a dismal drudgery 


There 
all States of the Nation. 


are certification requirements in 
\ few States per- 


mit persons with 2 years of preparation to 


if 








enter permanent teachir the public ele 
mentary schools. but 25 State require 
years of preparation kor high scho 
teaching. 46 States require a bachelor’s de 
gree, and 2 States req ( ears tral 
ing In all States. certifical quirements 
for public elementary lary scl 
teaching include specity ours in profes 
ional education Aly thes ‘ 
juirements include connie experrence 
tudent teaching and class eduecat i! 
psvchology and method if teachin ly 
the mayority of States. the teacher must 
have had speci ime | Work 

ad general preparath ind the seco 

school teacher must id] | 

urs course rh hie ubyect 


What Salaries Are Paid? 


The salaries for teact derate 
| 1954 the annual sa egint 
I chers ranged tre ( P ott lt 
States to more than 5 thers: the 
eraue is al ts 4 Viost school 
t s have salary sche nich J 
: lor increments each yeal The tops 
? these schedules range trom about 35.000 


SOM) with most schedules stopping 


=» (MM) in many caistricts elementary 


! teachers are pac the same salary as 


h school teachers with the ime quali 
ns In general, the larger cities pay 
rhage salaries than the smaller ones and 
the rural sections prary the lowest salaries 
School districts vary videly im initial 


“alaries paid, in the amounts 0 


crements, in the number of leps in the 


chedule. and in the additional amount paid 


teachers for additional college preparatior 


Vlost salary schedules provide for an auto 
matic increase in salaries wh year: a tew 
determine the salary of each teacher 1 
terms of an evaluation of his teachin 


ethectiveness, 


Hich school principals receive salar 
move S1O.000 ina tew instances ind supe 
intendents of schools receive trom S1TO.000 
in some of the medium-sized cities 


$25.000 or more in a few large ones. Col 
lege ieachers in the State support d institu 
tions obtain somewhat higher salaries tha: 
public school teachers because large pro 
portions of them hold degrees which involve 
hevond the 


a minimum of 3 vears of study 


bac helo ’s deg ree, 


20 





What Are the Prospects 
for Employment in Teaching? 
\lmost any recent graduate of a program 


ror preparing elementary school teachers 


in now secure ¢ mploy ment in the elemen- 
tary schools—except perhaps in some of the 


Within 4 years. 


new hich school 


large cith much the same 


portunity will exist for 


ichers hy 


it varying in different subjects 


t sper ialization Careful selection 7 | 
specialization in terms of the demand can 
esult almost certain employment upon 


raduation The opportunities in Enelish 
and to a great extent 


will likely not be 


ind the social studies. 


the mode rm la iwuaLles, 


is great as in science. business education. 


ndustrial arts 


home economics. music. and 


omen s phvsical education. However. one 
may prepare in any subject and materially 


nerease his chance of employment by pre- 


varing in additional subjects in a combina 
tion in which there is a, great demand in 
high schools. College placement ofhces will 
furnish information on opportunities in 


teaching upon request. 
The greater the shortage of teachers. the 
easier it is for a teacher to get employment 
a section a great distance from his home. 
he smaller the shortage. the more difhicult 
it is for him to move out of his own region. 
Phis is because employers will hire teachers 
ithout interview only in unusual cases. 
\lso. travel costs to and from a distant loca- 
tion make it necessary for the teaching posi- 
tion in that location to pay a higher salary 
in order to be more attractive than positions 
nearer home. People qualified in first-rate 


institut) with recognized programs for 


little 
certification. in 


\ few State S 


the preparation of lea hers have 
trouple in qualifying for 
other parts of the country. 
have requirements which can be met only 
in that State. such as a course in the history 
of Oregon. which is taught only in Oregon. 
However. in cases of shortage, most States 
will temporarily waive such requirements 
for beginning teachers. 

The selection of new teachers is entirely 
in the hands of the local school district. sub 
ject to general State regulations. Peculiar 
desires of some districts may interfere with 


Chus. 


employers will not take new teachers past 


Sole 


employment of some people. 


will not 


LO vears of age. \ few States 
employ married women or persons of cer- 
tain religions. nationalities. and races. de 
spite some State laws prohibiting discrimi 
nation upon such bases 


There will 


available for the beginner in rural than in 


usually be more positions 


urban areas; the large cities will offer fewer 
possibilities since many of the teachers in 
the small communities will transfer to the 
large cities upon the first opportunity. 

Aside from local 


employment depends upon his ability to 


discriminations. one’s 


convince the employer that he has “what it 
takes” to do a good jol 
the 


checked upon by employees includes grades 


in the classroom in 


which vacanev occurs. Evidence 


made in college. experiences in group activi- 
ties. and eeneral recommendations covering 
salesmanship, co- 


ingenuity. enthusiasm. 


operativeness, energy. thoroughness. and 


sympathy for young people. 


(Continues m I P| 
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Schools—Our Nation's First Line of Defense 
Against Juvenile Delinquency 


by Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Guidance and Pupil Personnel Services, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


eeneral increase ol 


@ | e has been a 


9 percent in the occurrence of delinquency 
iCcross Nation 
** ayority f the Nation's delin 
quents e from the age range 10 to 17. 
lhe ber of children in this age group 
se 42 percent by L960. 


presented at the Na 


est facts were 
Conference on Juvenile Delinquency 
tent) upon the seriousness of 
tt hey were used asa starting 


ilate discussion in W ork Group 


school administrators. 


il teachers. 
ind ens in general can do to help 
sti hen school programs and services in 
in effort to meet problems of juvenile 
adel 


The Schoo! Staffs 


it iwwreed that since the schools. in 
rela other community agencies. get 
the child first and keep them longest. 
they he Nation’s first line of defense 

ins s growing problem. ‘They are in 
the st strategic position to do a job of 
prevel I beginning with the nursery 
schoo Therefore. it is imperative that the 
schools facing the problem of dealing 


with de quency. begin immediately to ex 


pand their programs and services. 

The prevention and control of juvenile 
deli demands school programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of individual 
childre \ critical look at the schools and 
schoo yerams by Work Group } revealed 


important areas 1n need of reinforcement. 


lall\ those of the Ss ho« | staffs. S( hool 


eSUET 


programs, al d community cooperation, 


The partic ipants agreed that schools need 
teachers who are self-respecting. with warm. 
nersonalities. 


understanding. responsive 


with good mental and physical h. «th: and 
trained to understand the personal develop- 
ment of children—their emotional, physi- 
cal. and social needs. individual differences. 


and the constructive use of authority. 


leacher training. preservice and inservice 


needs to place more emphasis on how to 
create wholesome. happy learning situa 
tions. and how to develop the skills in 
human relations that will promote personal 
security and meet the emotional needs of 
each child. 

Schools and communities need to suppl 
ment the teachers’ services with those of 
pupil personnel workers who will help the 
teachers understand individual pupils and 
The early identification. re 


needs. 


thei 
ferral. screening. diagnosis. and treatment 
»f children needing spec ial services is of the 
prevention of 


utmost importance in the 


maladjustment leading to delinquency. 
These pupil personnel workers may ine lud 
ouidan e counselors. sf hool sor ial worke rs 
attendance workers. 
health 
and rehabilitation workers for the 


They 


preparation to 


or visiting teachers. 


psy hologists. psychiatrists, service 


workers. 
physically handicapped. need to be 
adequate in number and 
assist the classroom teachers and the ad 


ministration in providing services of a 
specialized nature to pupils of all ages. 


work of the 


there need to be administrators who will 


To coordinate the schools 


foster respect for teachers; promote proper 
working relationships between all school 
personne! and between the schools and the 
homes; assist teachers with their physical 
and emotional problems: help to create 
proper attitudes within the school to foste: 
children: and 


healthy development of 


support consistent dis¢ ipline. 


The School Program 

The schools need to present broad, flexi 
ble. community-focused programs, designed 
to fit the abilities, potentialities, and the 
total development of each child whethe: 
normal, gifted, or slow; typical or atypical: 
whatever the behavicr pattern. There need 
to be rich, varied, and challenging oppor- 
tunities for learning, using the community 


as a laboratory. and providing experiences 


id citizenship and recreational activ 


lies under competent leadership Bevond 


the secondary school the program should 


include programs for young adults who have 


left school. and programs for parents, en 


phasizing the better understandin;: 


childret 
Phe emotion 


school Is of 


al climate of the 


utmost importance It must be character 
an atmosphere of kindliness, havir 


challenging ind 
activities Phe 


ized by 
interesting stimulating 
school. in classroom activi 
needs to 
and the 

This 
diffe 


ence between license and re sponsible action 


ties as well as in administration 


emphasize democrati practices 
deve lopment ol respol sible citizens 


includes assisting pupils to learn the 


and how to share with others It means 
defining limits for children within which 
there is freedom for decision and action 


lt nie ludes adequate and attractive school 


and work 


The schools still need much help nm oun 


buildings in which to live 


derstanding children especially such infor 
mation as factors useful in identifvine po 


tential maladjustment, the exchange of ideas 


growing out of on-going programs relatins 
to the alleviation of child maladjustment 
ind the results ol pilot studies concerned 


with child de velopment 


Community Cooperation 
Po be 


vent and control juvenile delinquency, th 


effective in the campaign to pre 


schools must have the understanding and 
cooperation of their communities The 
community must understand, and actively 


support, the goals of a program vearea to 


hild 


financial support which will guarantee sufh 


the needs of each There must be 


cient staff and buildings. together with re 
sources for children whose needs cannot be 
met within the school program Such com 
munity cooperation and understanding de- 
mands from the schools careful attention to 
relations and to the 


public interpretation 


of their programs and goals. 
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Recommendations 
kr é needs ¢ 
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This requir i ers I program, pe 
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rit r pu regular he I recelvin 
ad ti , 
ition : mn pe il attentior | the pre 
+ . ; vision of adequat pecial education teacher 
) edera 
es to guarantes eq ISIS oN cen Upon CxerE b. Supervised work-school ograms in 
j ' 
the cho pot types of commu es to meet the needs of the 
elo hool on t 
! slow learner. the potential school leaver, and the 
: chiatrist , , , 
I rm I ( oft all our efforts to reduce juve older youth These ograms should be planned 
Increased apy pria UI lace t i ry so that they survive pe ls of labor surplus 
f kd tio! ay irt I > 
. relations be improved in each 18. Residential treatment centers under public 
ind Welfare, for the f t| t! | t 
c ous developmen school auspices on a 24-hour basis be provided for 
~ ire for |} omplaints ' 
Spor nay , COM pias those children whose home conditions or personal 
t Also provision for joint plannin 
Pilot project ' problems make this type of care necessary. 
t ! id inistrators ind boards ot 
: } - , ’ 19. Expl nd el ous s 
HKesears jd ol Feachers serving on 19. Exploratory and adventurous programs that 
, ' ' per hese prog s 
F vocal uni roups should be chosen by the ippeal to youth be developed. These programs are 
Research or . ( (Continued on p. 30) 


Most of us know that a National Conference on Juvenile Delinquency was held 
\ssistance during the past summer in Washington, D.C. Called by the Secretary of Health, 
rmulatin oO Education, and Welfare, and organized by the Children’s Bureau June 28-30, the 

eflort Conference brought together more than 500 leaders of agencies concerned with 

the prevention and control of delinquency. Many of us may not know what Work 

Group 3 of the National Conference discussed and recommended. It considered 

what the schools specifically can do to help turn back the rising tide of delinquency. 

This report by Leonard M. Miller reviews and summarizes the discussions and rec- 

ommendations of Work Group 3. Their theme was “The School Faces Delin- 

quency.” Those in the Work Group included school administrators, directors of 
euidance and pupil personnel services, school attendance directors, social workers, 
and psychiatrists. {lso in the Group were law enforcement and legal officers on 

Federal, State, and local levels, State and local parent-teacher association officials, 

directors of youth activities in veterans’ organizations, and directors of State training 


other chool pet schools. 


source what hell ‘ 
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A Report on United States Education 
At International Conference 


by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems, Office of Education 


U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 





Dr. Wayne O. Reed, assisted by Miss Martha A. Shull, answers questions of delegates after the presentation 


of the U Report 


International Conference on 


HE 17th 
Pul ( Kedue ition 


Sw ize land. July ) 13. 


sored by the Lnited 


was held in Geneva. 
1954. 


Nations Educational. 


It was spon- 


ific, and Cultural Organization and 


the International Bureau of Education. 

The United States was represented by 
\liss Martha A. Shull, English teacher. Jef- 
ferson High School, Portland, Oreg., and 


Wavne O 


Edu ition. | . * 


Reed. Assistant Commissioner of 
Office of Education. 
Fifty-seven countries were represented by 
111 delegates. The largest groups came 
.5.S. R.. France. German 
Federal Republic, Italy, United Kingdom, 
Switzerland, the Holy See. 


The United States and 


trom Spain, the | 


and Thailand. 


18 other countries 


sent 2 delegates each, and the remaining 26 
ountries sent 1 delegate each. 
Seve international organizations were 


each represented by an observer: the Inter- 

ittional Labor Organization, the Cultural 
ay partment of the League of Arab States. 
International Association of Universities, 
Joint Co 


l’ederations 


nmittee of International Teachers’ 
World Confederation of Or- 
Profession. 


ganizations of the Teaching 


17, Number 2 





M. Marcel Abraham, Conference Chairman, is listening to the French translation. 


New Education Fellowship, and European 
Office of the United Nations. A number of 
unofhicial observers and representatives of 
the press also attended various sessions. 

at the opening session of the 
conference, Dr. Luther Director- 
General of UNESCO. stressed the growing 


Speaking 


evans. 


importance with which the conference rec- 
received by 
that a 


translated the 


ommendations were being 


many governments. He indicated 


number of countries have 


recommendations into their own ‘language 
and have given them wide distribution. 
Professor Jean Piaget. Director of the In- 
Education also ad- 


Mr. Piaget 


desc ribed the Conterence on Public | duc a- 


ternational Bureau of 


dressed the opening session. 


tion as a forum for the free expression ol 
views: where Ministries of Education pre- 
sent the experience and the results gained 
each year as a subject of discussion and at 
the same time gain knowledge from the 
experience ol others. 

The morning sessions of the conference 
were devoted to general discussions and the 
voting of recommendations relating to two 


items on the agenda: The Training of Sec- 


Phe Statu ol Ss 


Teachers and 
At the 


various Ministries of 


ndary 


ndarv Teachers illernoon sessions 
representatives ol the 
on educ i 


Education made progress reports 


tion in 1953—54 Afterward a short period 
was allowed for questions and answers 


Dr. Wavne l nited 


States 


Reed present dsthe 


report on the afternoon of Julv 6 


Report of United States Education 


+0560 000 chil 


im the 


(but of a total ot sore if 
dren ri lo 13 
l'nited States today approximately 222 000 


vears of age, there are 


not currently enrolled in school. This ine 
Oy percent 


of children 


cates that closely approaching 
of our country’s total number 
within those ages are enrolled. 

IEeven when 6-year olds are included in the 
statistics. the percent representing the chil 
dren enrolled in school decreases by about 
three-tenths of one percent, In the lower 
age levels it may be noted that when both 
kindergarten and first-grade pupils 5 years 
of age are counted considerably more than 
half of these (57.9 percent) are currently 
enrolled in school. 

Today three-fourths of the States place 
the lower attendance range at 7 vears of 
age: the other fourth of the States, at 6 or 8. 
l pper limits vary from 16 to 18 years with 
provision for employment permits genet 
ally at 14. if 


necessary. 


Although every State in the United States 


such permits are deemed 


had enacted compulsory school attendance 
laws by 1918. school enrollment and school 
attendance, years ago, showed quite a differ- 
\ bulletin of the 


United States Office of Education near that 


ent picture from today. 


pe riod—when “Recommendation No. 1” 
was adopted by the International Confer- 
ence had this to say about the problem: 

‘The ideal of having all the children of 
elementary and secondary school age (6 to 
17. inclusive) attend school has not been 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Many Thousands of Children Benefit Through 


§ 


CHOOL LIFE. i: O54 in article 
entitled “School P1 Neal rve Federa nstaiiations 


Phat article deseribed tl | lf ssistay ra suthorized 

Public Laws 815 a L of the | htv-f (,ongress Phi 
irticle the second i ‘ enor " tance tor tederall 
impacted ireas, deal t the ( ( f ind acce plishments 
tf the prqagram under P The next article to 
ippear m SCHOO! | epol heen done undet 
Public Law 874 

The Congres i } ed tl ( isnes f problems 
thrust. on local school dist | 1 e be ral instatiations o1 
ictivities Phis recogni ed to the e of Public Law 815 
which provides a istar hn nstruct I scl facilities 
ind of Public Law 874 | I ad ru for irrent operal 
itl expenses 

In many instances t] eral burde imposed i school 
distriet result principa ecdera puisitior i property 

, 

which removes it from th tax rolls and tro in increase in 
school population whict ( Is thes persons needed to 
operate the new installat ietivil This double burden is 
often so great that the sel lable t ! deeven a nimun 
program of education for tl hitadre i th militar personnel 


ind civilian workers 


These two laws not o ded the progre { kederal activities 
but also showed the Go rt nts re ss erta roblems 
it had created. The «x ! sional cor ittees considering th 
bills recognized that the ( Mi duril | hn aid tor scnool co 

ion might be needes id not be ( defined hey 
ilse realized that the eed | issistance current operatin 
expenses would conti lea ! is large 1 bers of school chil 
lren lived on nontay ederal pt ert Therefore Publis 
Law 815 was enacted for a peri of 2 vea I Jur 0. L952 
ind Public Law 874 for a d of 4 vea to June 30. 1954. 

Defense activities related the Korean conflict and th 
troubled international situation created needs for school construc 
tion in a number of are fter the expiration date of Public Law 
Bld Consequently the S3d Co ress luring it first session 
extended this program with some odihical sto June 30, 1954 
by means of Public La at The cha thu ncorporated 
into the original Public Law 815 we necessary to idapl th 
formula to the new 2-year period, to re ve certain inequities, to 
improve administration i! to adapt the ] t formulas more 
closely to the actual financial burden created lederal activities 


Accomplishments Under Title I! 
Public Law 815 as originallh passed iuthorized in Title Il the 


submission of applications and the count 1f federally con- 
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Federal Assistance for Schools Under 


by B. Alden Lillywhite, Associate Director for Federally Affected Areas, Office of Education, U.S. Depay 


ected children up to June 30, 1952 \ppropriations could bi 


made for one additional year and the funds were to remain avail 
thle until expended. This act not only authorized grants to 
school districts but also permitted the Federal Government to 
construct temporary school facilities for federally connected 
children whose attendance was for a temporary period and to 
construct permanent school facilities on Federal property when 
the local educ ational agency was unable Lo provide them. 

lhe act entitled a school district to an amount determined by 
i certain formula, but provided that when the total funds avail 
ible in any vear were not sufhicient to meet all eligible claims. 
the money was to be allotted on a priority basis to those districts 
having the greatest relative need. At no time during this pro- 

ram were sufficient funds available to meet the total entitlement. 
Consequently it was necessary to allot funds on the priority of 
need basis. In view of this situation the Office of Education 
administratively determined to restrict the Federal allotments 
for each school district to an amount sufficient to construct mini- 
mum school facilities for only the “unhoused” children—those 
lor whom no standard bl hool facilities were availabl Existing 
facilities were counted at 110 percent of their normal capacity 
This priority system was based on the percentages of children 

federally connected” and “‘unhoused” in any one district. 

lhe law also provided that a district which had constructed 
school facilities with its own funds for federally connected chil 
dren could be reimbursed up to the amount of its entitlement 
However, no reimbursement request could be paid until all r 
juests for new construction had been satisfied. 

In listing accomplishments under Title If of Public Law 815 
ind subsequent programs under Titles III and TV, the following 
facts should be kept in mind: (1) The number of applications 
submitted, the number eligible. and the amount of Federal funds 
originally allotted are exact data. (2) The total costs of the 
projects, the exact amounts of local funds provided. the numbers 
f classrooms, and the amounts of floor space provided depend on 
actual bids received and other factors which will not be know: 
definitely until all projects have been completed. 3) Since only 
about half of the projects approved on the original program and 
none of those approved under the extension have been completed. 
exact data on the final accomplishments are not yet available. 
lhe figures given are as accurate as can be obtained at this time. 

In the 2 years during which applications could be accepted 
1.128 school districts applied for assistance. Of these 940 were 
considered eligible and entitled to receive a total sum of $392.- 
148,339. A little over $27 million of this amount was requested 
as reimbursement and the remainder for construction. A total of 
$34.1.500,000-was appropriated for this program, of which $293.- 


§04.178 was allocated for grants to school districts. The re- 
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slic Law 815 


of Health, Education, and Welfare 


is set aside for Federal construction This $293 
s allotted to 740 school districts to construct 1.222 
projects Phe States and communities added approximately $127 
millic iddition. making a total of $420 million approved for 
the construction of 1..22 projects These funds exclude the costs 
)f sites and surroundi ig improvements which, together with othe: 
tems not a part of the Federal projects will require some S17 o1 
sl8n from local funds. 
Phis ey is being used to build 432 elementary schools, 193 
ond schools. 547 additions. and 45 other projects. These 
facilitie provide approximately 14,000 equipped classrooms 
ind re facilities containing about 29,000,000 square leet of 
floor space They will provide for approximately 403,000 chil 
dret \s of July 31, 1954. there were 773 projects completed 


ind the remaindet were rapidly nearing completion 


Allot were made to school districts in the Territories of 
\lash Hawaii and to every State in the Union except Dela- 
ire West Virginia. 
\ tot f $4.707.328 was allotted to provide 20 temporary 
ildi for approximately 8.800 children. Other allotments 
if $40.628.925 were made to build on Federal property LOL proj 
ects ¢ nta ne 1.216 classrooms and related fac ilitic Ss and hous- 
thout 36.200 children. In a few isolated areas, chiefly in 
\laska and Arizona. it was also necessary to construct living 
quarters fo! teachers 


Unpaid Entitlements Under Title Ii 


\s stated. only 740 of the 941 eligible school districts received 
illotments and only $293 million was available to pay the total 
entitlement of a little over $392 million. This left valid entitle- 
ments of approximately $98 million which could not be paid. 
The eligible districts that did not receive allotments were those 
that had nstructed facilities with their own funds so that they 
had less than 10 percent unhoused. and those that requested reim 
bursement In amending the act in 1953 the Congress extended 


the period of time in which appropriations could be made to pay 
these entitlements but limited the total amount that could be 
ippropriated to $55 million and provided that no district could 
receiv re than 70 percent of its unpaid entitlement. 

The second session of the 83d Congress appropriated the $55 
million authorized for these unpaid entitlements and gave the 
school districts until September 30. 1954. to renew their requests, 
Phe $55 million appropriated will be sufficient to pay about 60 
percent of the amount still due each district. Construction has 
not yet begun on any of the projects financed under this ‘new 
appropriation. Judging from past experience, this $55 million, 
when supplemented by local contributions, will provide about 


».600 classrooms and related facilities for about 76.000 children. 


] me Vumber Z 





Changes Under Title II! 


_In extending Pul Bld the ¢ 
ress eliminated tr Pitle TT] 

of “entitlement” and su tuted 

i Maximum payee I nicl i 
imount computed | } 

inder the formula tt 
Wie rihhimum cl he | fies hol 


childrer ( was small 


| nder this concept re ment | 
cilities already constr ted is elimina 
ind grants were limut in 

cient to provide facilitie for unhou 
children. Phese cha ther t 
triclions on the count childre 


i reduction in the kedera 


in some categories substantially reduced t 
amount due each distri the total 
of the program in I [ 
original act. 

\ total of $140,000,000 ippropriate 


for the program authorized by the exter 
bon ot Public Law 
first fiscal vear and 870 mil 


On the basis of dat: 


1d. $70 illion for the 
n for the se 


ond, 1 presently avail 


able it appears that thi mount is sulfiicient 


to meet all requirements under the act 


By June 350, 1954, the final date for receipt 


ol applications a total of 675 school dis 


tricts had applied for assistance under Sx 


tion DS ()f these probal i\ yt) will he 


eligible to receive allotments of approxi 


will pro 


mately $110.000.000 for 600 projects 


imount together with local funds 


vicle school housing I mproximatety 
140.000 “unhoused” childres 

{ nder this extensior t the act, seve 
projects have been app the ame 
of $1.286.400 to construct t orary sch 
facilities for 1.890 childrer Projects 


rrovide for 3.712 child live on Fed 
| 


eral property have also been approved. <A 


number of these are add ns to buildings 
constructed under the original act. Thei 


estimated cost is $2.400.000 
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Title IV 


Public Law 815 originally provided that 
district could not count for entitle 

ent re children than the increase in 
| enrollment over a specified yeal 

o insure that a district would 

ila construction funds only for children 
ho had come into the community because 


lederal activities and to prev nt the pay 


ntitlement for children whos« 


itt) 


in the irea before the Impact 


it concept was we I] adapted to the im- 


| ittern caused DY 


tivitie It did not. 


situations where large 


defense and related 
howeve r. meet those 
relativel lew num- 


f school children lived on nontaxable 


lederal land but where there had been Little 


rome rowth in school attendance during 
the period specified. Such situations were 
stly in districts containing Indian reser- 
itions which school children lived. 


They could not meet the eligibility 


require- 


ents for growth and very few of them 


eived any benefits under the original act. 
lo meet this specific problem the 83d 
added Title IV. 


only on “unhoused” children living 


(.ongress which based eli- 
ribility 

nontaxable, federally owned land and on 
the lack of financial resources for necessary 
school facilities. This provision was the 
first overall authorization of Federal grants 
school districts for school facilities pri- 
irily for children on Indian reservations. 
By July 3] districts 
id applied for assistance under Title IV. 
As of this date. 


$6.860.512 had been allotted 


1954. 95 school 


of which 33 were eligible. 

funds totaling 

to 29 school projects in this category to 
struct school facilities for approximately 

6.000 children. 

31, 1954, to 

When this 


program is ¢ ompleted it appears that school 


Districts have until Decembet 


file applications under this title. 





facilities will have been provided for 18.000 
school districts al 
Viost but not all of 


states 


Indian children n Lo 
cost of S20.000.000 


projects are located in 3 


Viexik 0. 


these 
Arizona. Montana. and New 


Further Extension of Public Law 815 


Just prior to the end of the congressiona 
session last August, the Congress agan 
amended and extended Pitle IIL of Publi 
Law 815 for an additional 2-year period 
until June 30, 195¢ The need for an ex 
ension was made necessary primarily by 
:1 number of new or expanded Air Fores 
bases, and expanded Atomic Energy 


new 


Commission projects construction of addi 


tional housing projects on military bases 


ind a few new nondetense projects. 


Che amendment simply extended Title IT] 


of the law for two additional years. Dis 


tricts can submit ne applications and 


ount the connected 


increase in federally 


children for two more years to June 30. 


eligibility requirements and 


III, Public Law 
246, were preserved in the new act. An 
for the 


1956. The 
formula provisions litle 
sought 
GAth ¢ 


amount ill be 





additiona 


1955 fiscal vear when the ongress 


convenes in January 1955. 


Summary of Accomplishments 


m authorized by 


In summary. the progr: 
ts amendment. P. | 


246, when completed, will provide 22,000 
related facili- 


1L7.400.000 


Public Law 8I5 and 
equipped classrooms and 
ties containing approximately 
floor and housing 


square feet of space 


668,000 pupils. Thus projects aided by 
Federal funds will provide schoo] housing 
for three out of every four children re- 
ported as eligible for payment of part of 
facilities. 


the cost to build needed school 


The estimated total cost is $730,000,000, of 
which $533.800,000 is from Federal funds, 
the remainder is from State and local 
resources, 

The amount shown as the local share of 
the cost of constructing school facilities 
$200,000,000 or 30 percent of the total cost 
of federally aided local projects—does not 
reveal the full extent of local effort put forth 
build 


contribu- 


impacted areas to school 


tions shown are simply the amount added to 


in these 


State and local 


facilities. 
Federal funds for projects approved under 
the Federal programs. Most federally im 
pacted districts have voted bonds and con- 
throughout the entire 


structed facilities 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Making Education More Effective 
Through School- Community Collaboration 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries, 


Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


S HOOLS of today recognize more than ever before the importance of satisfactory 
ce ication between home and school. There is much knowledge that the home 


ma ommunicate to the school and the school to the home, as each increasingly 
recog! the fact that education requires thoughtful working together to secure the 
best possible development of each individual child. Hewever, the understanding that 
akes ood relationships is often difficult to obtain: its maintenance must be a 
contit ; process. 
Sometimes, particularly in a new school, a simple learning situation may be s 
handled that it arouses the interest and curiosity of the children, reaches into thei 
homes d as a result literally pulls both parents and community resources into the 


Such a situation may be created through an exhibit of materials if the sub 
ject of the exhibit can be related to the interests and experiences of the adult population 


{ 


s well as to those of the children. 


A Significant Story 

Reece y a collection of various objects from Japan, including pictures painted by 
hildren and some of their favorite books and toys, was made available to 

the Page Elementary School in Arlington, Va. 

The children were attracted immediately, because in their community almost every 
one knew of someone who had been in service in Japan. and a few of the children had 
lived there with their parents in recent years. After the boys and girls communicated 
the news of the exhibit to their families, many parents volunteered to tell the children 
of life and customs of Japanese children and about the country of Japan. Further 
parents and many of the children were able to add to the exhibit. For 
example, one 10-year-old boy brought a doll, a much prized token of friendship, given 
to his older sister by the Princess Takako of the Imperial family; a lad of 12 brought 
an exhibit of pearl culture from the Mikimoto Pearl Farm: a girl brought an armload 
of Japanese cushions; and a father whose daughter was absent because of illness 
brought her Japanese doll’s house. Parents showed as avid an interest in the articles 
exhibited as the students. 

Behind this particular exhibit sent by the children of Yokosuka is a significant 
story. A teacher in the United States was asked by a former student, who was going 
to work as a nurse in Japan, “What shall I bring you as a souvenir?” In reply the 
teacher said, “The jade, ivory, and linen you can buy overseas is not important to me. 
Find out what the children you are serving need and I shall send it to you if I can.” 
The request which came back to the American teacher asked for books to help the 
children learn English. Books were sent from several sources. As a result this exhibit 
named for Caro Lane, a teacher in Georgia—was sent by the children of Yokosuka to 
the children of the United States. 

The books sent by Miss Lane, some 300 including text books for the primary school 
ind the junior and senior high schools, form the nucleus of the “Lane Library” in 
the Educational Research Institute of Yokosuka. They are eagerly demanded by the 
various schools in the city as reference books for the use of teachers. 

[he Caro Lane Exhibit is made up of hundreds of articles representative of 
Japanese life There are photographs, guide-books of Japan, tea-services, lacquer-wares, 


bamboo-wares, “Yukata” dresses, parasols, so-ro-bans (abacuses) and other typical 























































objects. In the exhibit there are als 

textbooks used in Japanese schools toda 
Recently photo rapt ere made 

project by the UL nite “ Infor 

Avency for use in Ja e news 

Some of the picture ’ roduceé 

They show what l hay ( i ach 

the L nited States where the exhibit 

used successfully | 3. pare 


teachers 


Exhibit Prompts Questions 
The display is eller set 


schools library 


issistance of the irt 


Here it is readily ac the whol 
school and to the or ] t | rt 
more, reference bool i books deali 
with travel. folklore inf. and = stor 
children ith Japat ( i hand tf 
answer some olf the g biol isked 

The artistic effect i chibi 
he ightened by vase | ! irrat 
the Japanese style by 1 mothe vho lived 
Pokvo for mere than 2 years Phis mothe 
has also come to the scl everal times | 
answer the flood of quest! ibout lite 
Japan that the exhibit tirues to pre yt 
(ine day she gave the children a lessor 
how to eat with chopstick (nother mother 
brought her 7-vear-old daughter dressed i 
a kimono and helped othe: ( ris are 
in Japanese costume tor a tea party shi 
also sent a handsom« , table for tl 


The table had bee 


in Japan as a gift by some of her 


party. 


Irv nds 


Knowledge Leads to Understanding 


Phe principal of the has taken ar 


active part in the variou rojects stin 
lated by the exhibit He reactior 
summed up in the statement It seems | 
me that one of the best to promote 
world friendship and understanding 


through the efforts ol teachet childrer 


and parents—just as it is be fostered | 
the Japanese collection 
Certainly in the eves ot icher and 
those of many other participants, this ex 
hibit has proved a provocative stimulus tor 
bringing the school and community togeth« 


in an enjovable and worthwhile learnin 


exper renee, 


2u 


U. §. Education 


itt ed According to the 1930 United 
States Census. 4.173.951. or 14.5 percent ot 
the 299.066.072 children 6 to 17 vears of age 
‘t attending school. Of the number 

dit school. 1.658.965. or 39.7 


re of elementary school age (6 to 
ind 2.514.986. or 60.5 per 


ni el | high school oC 14 to 17 


that statistics over a great many 


t be hoily smmparable. but 
ul iti¢ 
~ i} 14 ) n 
( r 
POLAND 
rt /) 
GERMANY 
Ty 
CANADA 
() } 
INDIA 
LKRAENTAN S. oS. R. 
Ir 
i suc} 
~ f f 
I s SR 
UNITED KINGDOM 
\ / segre 
ol s s det t 

r r feaching 





made it a recent 


perhaps one comparison 
bulletin of the Office of Education most cor 
cisely reveals progress on this vital problen 
“of having all the children of elementary 


ind secondary school age (16 to 17. in 
clusive) attend school 

That comparison concerns the “average 
number of days attended by each pupil en 
rolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools of the United States.” It shows that 
of days attended hy 


the “average numbet 


each child 5 to 17 vears of age (inclusive 
for the school vear 1929—30. was 116.3: for 
the school year. 1949-50 (latest vear for 
these complete figures). the average num 


ber of days had climbed to 128. 


Viany 


enrollment and schoe 


factors have entered into school 


| attendance progress 
in the United States No longer are dis 
tances from school such difheult factors. for 
the respective States 


Viore than 130.000 


public school funds ij 
provide transportatior 
vehicles transport more than 8.000.000 chil 


dren to and from school daily throughout 


the Nation. When 


can also he used lor hoardin y 


necessar\ public funds 
children near 
Consolidation of school districts. 


st hools. 


more suitable buildings. more adequate 
equipment, increased preparation of teach 
ers, oreally improve a roads. ( lose r entorce 
ment of school attendance laws public in 


] 


terest in the schools all these and others 


have been and are constructive influences 
toward the goal of educating all of ow 
children. 

Every State compulsory school law in the 
United States applies equally to boys and 
sirls: and elementary and secondary edu- 
cation in the public schools has always been. 
and is today. free to all children who enroll 
The long-range result of such laws would 
seem to be reflected in the facts that during 
the past decade “about half of the young 
people in the Lnited States have « ompleted 
a full high school education, whereas a gen- 
eration earlier about half of the vouneg 
people had not advanced beyond elementary 
school,” according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. At the higher education level there was 
an increase in “the number of college gradu- 
ates living in the United States” from ap- 


proximately 4.7 million in 1947. to 6.7 mil- 


lion in 1952, according to census reports 
(gain, many factors have played their part 
in this heartening educational progress. 
Referring once more to the school attend- 
ance laws and their effective enforcement. 


it should be mentioned that they are highly 
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ipportes public Opinion of citizens 
thi hout the Nation. In this relation it 
“ Id se ippropriale to recall that in the 
ted States. educatior sa direct respon 


he respective States: fundame 
tally. of il communities and the people 
Government. however. along 
h the > and local communities. re 
Hects the rit of that early International 
( ere - Recommendation No | 
th I ve increasing interest in assul 
“to h child adequate physical intel 
i ral development.” 
The President of the United States re- 
these words 
() is—-all our schools must 
r l i! priority in our concern 


ind national welfare. 


An Overall View of Progress 


The t soaring school enrollment of 
the |{ | States has been roughly esti- 
mated al out 57.000.000 in 1954. Some 
have ve ired to estimate that by 1960 the 
GF oure is high as 45.000.000: others 
sav evel hat heure is conservative. 

he | [ ire that inc reasing numbers of 

6-. a vear-old children are entering 
schoo easing numbers of 16-, 17-. and 
l&-year-olds are remaining in school: and 
ncrea nbers of voung people ire al 
tending leges and universities, All of 
these ta together with our “burgeoning 
irthrate wo us that the United States 
faces a range development program in 

iio yrie if the greatest challenges 
to educator ind to all citizens. in our Na- 
tion s his 

Parts of such a challenge are: the bringing 
home | eople in all the States. in all the 

n s. facts about education. facts 
ibout hools: and their own personal 
eSpo toward the whole of edu i- 
tior f | nited States. Educators are 
nere ! emphasizing to the people ol 
their respective States the need for them to 


oughly the kind, the quality, 


the amount of schooling our commu- 


nities and States are to give their children; 


in for the wisest possible use 


of the res 


ces they have: and to develop 
programs to secure necessary facilities. 


Phe 


eitizetl 


importance of such development ol 
iderstanding of the whole gamut 
of educational problems is recognized more 
fully when one stops to think that in the 
Lnited States only the citizens can see to it 


that there are adequate taxes for the support 


Volume 3 Vur 


ber Z 


of education and only the citizens can give 


the adequate moral support esse tial to all 


educational progress 


Preliminary plans have Heel laid 


vear for and continuing wide ef 


Increasing 


forts toward bring the schools and the 
people evel earer t ach ther L tie 
manifest interest of American citize " 
their schools and in trving to help solve edu 


problems in their local commu 


cational 


ties is one of the brightest and most et 
our times 
of the Unior 


Congress of the Lnited States this vear. the 


couragu signs ol 


In his State Vlessage to the 


President of the Lnited States made the 


folldwing comments related to such plans 


schools and the people 


for bringing the 


nearer each other in their understanding 
‘To the extent that the educational sys 
tem provides our citizens with the oppor 
tunity for study and learning. the wise 
will their decisions be. and the more they 


can contribute to our way of lile 


The President has already announced that 
National con- 


educ ue 


it is his intention “to call a 


ition. compost d of 


he ld after 


ference on edi 


tors and interested citizens. to be 
conferences in the States 


the facts 


preparatory 
This conference will study about 


Nations 


rec ommend 


problems und 


We can 


then proce ed with confidence on a construc 


the educational 


sensible solutions 


tive and effective long-range program. 
Current progress of citizen interest in the 


schools throughout the United States is evi 


denced by such reports as the followin 


which are typical of many groups both large 


and small: 


» 
Parent-teacher associations are said to 


have doubled their membership since 1946 


and participation continues to increase. 


The evidence of public interest in education 


displaved by the press, in the magazines, on 


television and radio. and related channels i 
proof of how important education is con 
side red to be by 


1 he re 


education groups which we knew of in 1950. 


millions of citizens today 


were fewer than 1.000 lay citizen 


Today. there are citizen committees working 
on educational problems with local school 
boards in at least 8.000 communities which 
we know of throughout the United States. 

It is also true that in communities where 
there have been active citizen groups de- 
voted to the best interests of the schools. the 
results have often included approval of 
school building programs and their financ- 
schedules for teachers; 


ing; better salary 


provements i school curriculums more 
truly eltlecting community needs and wu 
terests ind other related achievements 


’ 
ir this overal view | educationa 


mere ess I would seem appropriate lo 


dicate that the { ted States Ofhce of bay 


the bFedera 


cath s ow an agency tl 

ce F ent's new Department ol Health 
ducati and Welfar Vhrough 
vressiona wlio in 1953. this department 
va organized and the functions of the 


verall organizatior the Federal 


Security Agency. of which the Office of 


Education had been a part for several yeat 


transferred to the new department 
The head of the Department is a 
the President’s Cabinet: and the 
education vith “Edueation” in the depart 


met ume. has thus gained further re 


member ot 


Ofhece of 


education i" the 
This in 
ild reflect constructively on edu 


Nation 


nitior for the place ol 
| ede I | 


} 


turn sho 


Government’s structure 


tion throughout the 


The Office of Education’s wide research 
services fill a clearinghouse function Phis 
vear. as in all vears. its findings have been 
made available to the people of all the 
States so that they may direct, improve, and 
eovern their own schools in accordance 


with the best known throughout 


the States 


practices 


ind in line with our traditional 


emphasis on local and State re sponsibility 


for education to which we are dedicated 
The Othe durir the past veal has in 
formed educators and citizens through 


scores of majo! publications through con 
only in the 
Nation’s Capital but over the country; and 


than half a 


ind workshops not 


ferences 


by means of answers to 


million 


More 
mquiries received during the veal 
lt iddition to its research and clearin 


hous 


ministers 


ictivities. the Ofhce at present ad 


roughly $136.500.000 annual!s 


m ippropriated by the Congress tor pay 


ments to school districts for the construc 
Lion a 1operatior ol schools in areas which 
ire aflected by Federal activities It ad 


ministers about $26.000.000 annually for 


nal education in local communities 


ol the throughout the 


than 


respective States 


countrv: and it disburses more 


$5.000.000 to the land-grant colleges of 


agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Knumeration after enumeration could be 
made showing educational progress during 
the current school year in elementary and 
secondary schools. in vocational education, 


in higher education. in adult education, in 


2 








mnternaty 


t in the 


together 


~ 
Cron 


| 


pr rial 


i 


nities have 
contributions 


hie h { Kceed 


priation. 


This prog 


Publie Li 
in oterm 
required 


ticipating 


rlotis scho 


hevond the 


rauinity 
nunilies 


lar the ch 


civilian persont 


comimunittes 


would hay 


evel 


ynilauy 


DURING 
| — Pre I 
ts School 


out the advant 


) 
Savines Bonds thi 


Bond-a-Mo 


erves as al 


kor teachin 


hook Hon 


Program write to Savin: 


Treasury Department Wash 





Juvenile Delinquency 


Federal Assistance 


Conclusion 


ommunities whi 
iew must do their utmost 


rrams and services 


to 


Selected Readi 


| ) : } 
Schoo Principals 


School Savings Program 


Understanding Juvenile 


Home. the School. 


Har 1 ard Educa- 


Glueck, S. and E. T. Glueck. Delinquents 
in the Making. New York, Harper and 


Bros., 1952. 214 : 

Kvaraceus, Willia ( Juvenile Deli 
quency and the ae Y onke1 on-Hud 
son New York \\ rid be ol Ci 104 
Peck Harris b \ I I i Bellsmit] 
Ire uiment of the Well jue { Adolesce 
New Y ork. Fan 73 \ ( \ssociatior 
\merica, 1954 > 


Expenditures Per Pupil 


IN SO LARGE CITIES 00.000 population 
more the current expenditures pei pupil 
for the school year 1952-53 ranged fron 
$154 to $395. Cities of this size in the 
middle half of the expenditure span spent 
from $221.34 to 5298.88 per pupil a year 
This is a daily expenditure of from $1.2 
to 51.65 per pupil. 

In 110 small cities 


2900 to LO.000 


population, current expenditures pet pupil 
ranged from $97 to $676. The middle half 
of the cities in this population group had a 
range in expenditure for the year from 
$201.53 to $251.16 per pupil, or $1.12 to 
$1.40 pel pupil pel day for each school day 

These facts and others on the amount of 
money spent on the education of each pul 
lic school pupil in 415 cities are reported 
in two recent publications of the Office of 
i’ducation. They are Curre I cpendl 
tures Pe Pupil in Public School Systems 
Large Cities, 1952—53 (Circular No. 391 ) 
ind Current E vpena ures Pe 4 Pupil 7 


Public School Systems: Small and Mediun 


Sized Cities (Circular No. 392 Both re 
ports were prepared by Lester b. Herlihy 
spec ialist in Educational Statist Othce ot 
I;ducation. 

In releasing these publications Samuel 
VI. Brownell, Commissioner of Education. 
said: “These data will be he Iptul to school 
administrators and others in seeing how 
their cities stand comparatively in the 
amount of money spent on costs of teaching. 
administration, and other current expenses 
in public school education What others 
spend is by no means what any individual 
city shoukl necessarily spend, but to know 
if one is or is not in line with others can bi 
a useful guide in seeking out why such 
differences exist.” 

Copies of the publications may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Washineton 25, D. C.. for 25 cents. 
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Teaching Is An 
Attractive Career 


! \ cri eed rr qualiihe 
te hers throughout the 
\ S i ie very 
ac \ ! ‘ This itual 
i east | years Lhe 
for tl reat shortage Is tl 
ist t! imbe chi 
t st 12 vears. 
sed enrollments has 
read t swamped the elementary 
move on to deluge the high 
er the colleges. Elementary 
itt even higher than it is 
sent high school and colleg 
enrol ts will be more than doubled. The 
imbe ring for teaching is now less 
than o na of the 150.000 new teachers 
who will be rely needed each vear for the 
ext 10 sto care for the swelling tide ol 
ementa d secondary school students 
Colleges | face equally desperate need 


a later date. 


What Are the Attractive Features? 


Phe features of teaching may be at- 
ctive t ome people and unattractive to 
thers a ever. ll eneral. the phases 
hict ! ttractiy to most people are iob 
the chance to work with voung 
peop! d to nely them grow. the relatively 
t | : on the jol and the lone summer 


are a Congel lal eroup 


times as long as 
In addi 


Saturdays 


vacations that are three 


those in any other major vocation 


tion. schools are closed on 


Manv teacher prize the chance to manage 


their own classrooms and to experiment with 
different methods of helping boys and irl 
21 1 develo] In the man if a pers 

likes people and likes to do things for them 


if he is comfortable in dealin with peo] rr 
a cooperative relationship if he gets a 
thrill in sharing new experiences with bovs 
and g s. if he can get peopl to work witl 
him entl istically, if he enjoys plant i! 


his work step by ste ~ and if he likes book- 


and reading. teaching will be an attractive 
occupation Tor him. 
Many teachers refuse better paying otters 


1001 work because of the dee p satis 


n nonse 
faction they get in helping their students 
erow and mature into fine young men and 


women. They get much satisfaction in thei 
service to humanity and in being a part of a 
profession that is working to build a better 
world They find it an inspiration and fun 
to work with children and youth. 

Public all States are 


now provided substantial income upon re- 


teachers it 


s( hool 


tirement. These retirement programs are 


improving steadily. In most States, a 
teacher obtains permanent tenure after 4 


means that he cannot be dismissed except 


or 5 vears of successful teaching. 


after a fair hearing in which legally speci 
The 
surroundings are pleasant and the teachers 


In most parts of the 


fied procedures have been followed. 


INCREASED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT...I936-I953 
PROJECTED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT...1953 -I960 


MILLIONS OF STUDENTS 


50 


40 





_—. = 


H GRADE 





COLLEGE 


Pr 


| ‘ Nz 9 4 


37 





1960 


‘58 


'46 ‘50 ‘S54 


teacher may OK TOrwara 


Nation iwoman 


to ntinuing her teaching after irriage 
Rest tions teachers xeept i i few 
rura inties, are ( evere tl 

tl “ ins ra t hould h 

{ sali 


\ { teachnu vhich s +I 
1 { ( ire { ha | aries 
< | merous bitte 
ded Lasse unhap) th 
( pils, and nari standard 
‘ ‘ kvery ov Ipatio has it Imnnoy- 
uw leat . leach i ha but 
relative no more than othe ipatio 
Adequate salaries are becoming the conce) 
of communities, and as a result salary sched 
ules are improving steadily 


Factors in Choosing a Vocation 


In ( hoosing a vocation, every yvouns pet 


should attempt to analyze his abilities 


SOtl 


and interests and to relate therm to the de 


vocations which he 


He should pick that 


which gives him enduring satisfa 


mands of each of the 
considers as a career, 
vocation 
one in which he feels he can 


Among the 


values which he should examine are income 


tions and the 


make the greatest contribution. 


service, enjoyment, competency, and fea 


tures of the employ me nt which will add io 


or detract from his satisfactions in livin 


should select a vocation which he 


(ny 


i’ vervone 


thoroughly vocation in which 


enyoys. 
there is not a stimulating challenge should 

not be considered 
An excellent way to discover some of the 
satisfactions and annoyances which one may 
hind teaching is to work as a leader with 
rroups of boys and girls leaching a Sun 
day school class counseling in a summet 


amp, and supervising playground activities 
are experiences which aid one in determin 
ing his abilities in he Iping young peo] le to 
enjoy their activities and to grow in worth 
The judgements of teach 


while end avor., 


friends. and relatives should also assist 


ers. 


: : 
n determining vocational choices 


Phe purpose of this discussion ts to point 
which 
may help those who are considering it as a 
The children of our land 
outstanding teachers who thoroughly 
work. Their 
Nation depend upon the kind of teaching 
which they 


ereater or more satisfying service than that 


j 


out some of the features in teaching 


career. require 
enyoy 
their futures and that of ou 


receive in school There Is ho 


ol a happy and stimulating teacher 
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Transportation 


) 
(Continued ? ? of 


“Specialization in pupil transportation 
rowing 


out. “A 


area would 


by sehool administrators is a 
need.” Dr. 


competent administrato1 


Featherston points 
in this 
be a sound economic investment for the 
school district that may « perate trom 25 to 
150 school buses and may spend hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually for trans- 


portation services. Although some in- 
service training is provided, there is great 
opportunity for expansion at both the State 
and local level.” 


Yes. 


of educators and automobile-bus-truck man- 


as was suggested at the conference 


ufacturers. our schools most definitely are 
in a big business of transportation each day 
of the school year. And they are doing a 


good job of it. 
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Vovember 
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